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than for arbitrators to be assembled for the purpose of adjudica-
ting on claims to landed property, or shares therein, on arrange-
ments for the mortgage or redemption of proprietor^ right;
but we never heard of this local assembly, whose decrees were
mostly enforced only by the public opinion of the plaee/ad-
judicating between a landowner and his cultivator,, where
the question was whether the latter was to be ousted or what
rent he was to pay. In short; there can be no doubt, that in
those native states recently annexed, where enquiries have been
made since men began to doubt the absolute infallibility of the
North West revenue system, no trace whatever has been found of
a right of occupancy, either at fixed or variable rates, pertaining
to men who had no proprietory title.

So far, then, for the right of the matter: we now come to
discuss its expediency.

All modern political economists concur in accepting
Mr. Malthus as the discoverer of the true theory of rent, and
his definition of it is, s That portion of the value of the
' whole produce which remains to the owner of the land, after
' all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, of whatever
( kind, have been paid, including the profits of the capital
c employed, estimated according to the usual and ordinary rate

* of the profits of agricultural capital at the time being.''*    He
then proceeds to remark that,   ' the^lauses of the ordinary excess
e of this price of raw produce above the cost of production

*  may be said to  be  three:   First  and  mainly,  that quality

*  of the soil, by which it can be made to yield a greater quantity
e of the necessaries of life than is required for the maintenance
e of the   persons   employed upon  the  land;   Secondly,    that

* quality peculiar to the necessaries of life, when properly distri-
f bated, of creating their own demand, or of raising up a number
(of demandersin proportion to the quantity of necessaries produced j
f and thirdly, the comparative scarcity  of fertile land,  either
f natural or artificial/ t It is not necessary for us to enter on
Mr.  Malthus' argument to prove these positions,,  as they are
admitted by the best authorities, and the conclusion they lead
to is inevitable. For if the first breaker of the soil becomes its pro-
prietor he would naturally choose the most fertile and the best
situated, and from the nature of things as soon as his holding
was surrounded by others and supply began to create demand,
as is the law of the produce of land^ and  the scarcity of fertile
lands began to  be felt, both the fact that better cultivation

* Malthus' Pol Economy 2nd Ed., page 136,
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